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The Western Larch. 


ARCH-TREES are widely scattered over elevated and 
boreal regions in the northern hemisphere. They 
make a distinct group botanically, with needle-shaped, 
deciduous leaves borne in dense fascicles on short spur- 
like, arrested branches, and erect cones formed of thin, 
obtuse, persistent scales. Seven species are now recog- 
nized by botanists. The type of the genus, Larix Larix, 
inhabits high slopes of the Alps of central Europe and of 
the Carpathian Mountains, often forming extensive forests, 
either growing with other trees or mixed with mountain 
Pines or with the Spruce at the upper limits of tree-growth. 
A great deal of attention has been given to this tree by 
silviculturists, and during the last century it has been very 
extensively cultivated in most of the countries of Europe, 
especially in Scotland, where large plantations have been 
made by the Duke of Argyle and other landowners. The 
European Larch was introduced into the United States 
early in the present century, and it is one of the few 
European.trees which have flourished in the northern states, 
where several plantations of this tree have been made, and 
where it promises to produce valuable timber. 

The Siberian Larch, Larix Dahurica, forms great forests 
in some parts of northern Russia and Siberia, and is com- 
mon in the forests which cover the Ural and Altai moun- 
tains, and in northern China, Manchuria, Kamschatka and 
Saghalin. Larix Griffithii occurs on the interior ranges of 
the Himalayas at elevations of from 8,000 to 12,000 feet 
above the sea, in Boutan, Sikkim and east Nepaul, In 
Japan Larix leptolepis is a common tree at high elevations 
on the island of Hondo, where, however, it does not form 
continuous forests, but is scattered in small groves mixed 
with other deciduous-leaved trees ; and northern Yezo and 
some of the Kurile Islands are inhabited by a form of the 
Siberian Larch which appears in our illustration on page 
525 of vol. vi. 

Three species of Larch are embraced in the silva of North 
America; the most important of them is Larix occidentalis, 
the noblest of all Larch- trees, and one of the important 
timber-trees of thiscontinent. Discovered by David Douglas 
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near one of the Hudson Bay posts on the upper Columbia 
River in 1827, it was mistaken by him for the Old World 
species, and no attention was paid to this tree until many 
years later, when Mr. Nuttall found it on the Blue Moun- 
tains of Oregon and described it in 1849 in the third volume 
of his North American Sylva, and it was not until thirty years 
later that it was introduced into cultivation through the 
agency of the Arnold Arboretum. 

The Western Larch, under favorable conditions, when 
growing in low, moist soil, attains the height of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet and forms a trunk five or six feet in 
diameter ; in dry soil and on exposed mountain slopes it 
has an average height, perhaps, of eighty or one hundred 
feet and a trunk two or three feet in diameter. It is pecu- 
liar in its long, tapering trunk and in the shortness and 
smallness of its branches, which form a short and remark- 
ably narrow and rather open spire-like head; which is 
always a striking object in the forest. Mixed with Spruces, 
Hemlocks, Firs and Cottonwoods on bottom-lands, and 
with the Douglas Spruce and different Fir-trees on elevated 
slopes, the Western Larch never forms pure forests—at 
least to any extent. Its home is the mountain forests of 
the basin of the upper Columbia River, through which it is 
scattered at elevations between 2,500 and 5,000 feet, about 
latitude fifty-three degrees north to the western slopes 
of the Blue Mountains of north-eastern Oregon and the west- 
ern slopes of Mount Jefferson. one of the high peaks of the - 
Cascade Range in the same state ; on the east it does not 
cross the continental divide, and the western limit of its 
range is bounded by the summits of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. In British America and on the Cascade and Blue 
mountains—that is, in the north and in the south—the 
Western Larch is comparatively rare and usually of small 
size, and it attains its greatest perfection on the streams 
which flow into Flathead Lake, in northern Montana, and 
in the heavily forested region of northern Idaho and north- 
eastern Washington. In this part of the United States it is 
one of the largest and the most valuable inhabitant of the 
forest. 

The Western Larch is chiefly valuable for three reasons : 
The wood which it produces surpasses that of all other 
American conifers in hardness and strength; it is very 
durable, beautifully colored and free of knots; it is 
adapted to all sorts of construction, and beautiful furniture 
and the interior finish of buildings can be made from it. 
No other American wood, however, is so little known, and 
in the sparsely settled and remote region which is the home 
of this tree it performs only an unimportant service to the 
community. The Western Larch is also valuable in the 
power of its seedlings to germinate freely and in the power 
of the young plants to grow in the shade of other trees, 
which they finally overtop and subdue. Even a tree of 
such vital force as the Lodge Pole Pine, which in all the 
northern Rocky Mountain region speedily covers the ground 
from which fire has swept the original forest-growth, is 
mastered by this Larch. But the chief value, perhaps, of the 
Western Larch is due to the thickness of its bark which 
enables half-grown trees to bear without permanent injury 
the heat of the fires which are fast destroying many of the 
trees in the forests of the Columbia Basin. On the young 
tree the bark is thin, dark-colored and scaly, but at the end 
of about a century it thickens near the ground, becomes 
bright cinnamon-red in color and breaks up into great 
plates, the trunk of an old Larch-tree becoming magnificent 
in color and markings. Something of the character of the 
trunk of this tree may be seen in our illustration on page 
497 of this issue, which is made from a photograph taken 
last summer in north-western Montana-by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, to whose courtesy we are indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of reproducing it. 

Larix occidentalis has proved hardy in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum where, however, plants on their own roots have 
grown slowly and unsatisfactorily up to this time, while 
grafts on the roots of the Japanese Larch have made arapid 
and vigorous growth and have already produced cones. 
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In European plantations this tree is still little known; and 
it is too soon to speak with any authority of its future either 
as an ornamental or as a timber tree in the eastern states 
or in northern Europe. 

A second Larch of north-western America, Larix Lyallii, 
is a small tree found only near the timber-line of high 
mountains in southern British Columbia and in northern 
Washington and Montana. Still imperfectly known, this 
tree may perhaps be best considered an alpine form of 
Larix occidentalis. It has not yet been brought into 
gardens. 

The third American Larch, Larix Americana, inhabits the 
east, where it is widely and generally scattered from the 
shores of Great Bear Lake and the valley of the Mackenzie 
River within the Arctic Circle to the coast of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, and southward through the Canadian Prov- 
inces and the northern United States to northern Pennsyl- 
vania, northern Indiana and Illinois and central Minnesota. 
Our eastern Larch is a tree often eighty or ninety feet high, 
with a trunk two or three feet in diameter and compara- 
tively stout branches, which on old trees become long and 
are often irregularly developed and frequently much con- 
torted. At the north the eastern Larch inhabits moist 
uplands and intervale lands, but south of the boundary of 
the United States it is confined almost exclusively to wet 
and often overflowed swamps and bogs, which it frequently 
‘covers with nearly pureforests. Like that ofall the trees of 
this genus, the wood of Larix Americana is hardy, strong 
and durable; and, like other Larch-trees, it is valued in 
ornamental plantations for its rapid growth and the pic- 
turesque habit it assumes in old age. 


In a recent number of the Revue Horticole, Dr. A. Fran- 
chet describes a new Chinese tree recently discovered by 
Farges in China near the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude, for which he proposes the name of Carrierea caly- 
cina. In habit it is said to resemble Idesia and is thought 
to belong tothe Bixaceze, Fresh seeds have been received 
at the Museum in Paris and already distributed. It is prob- 
able that thisinteresting tree, however, will not prove hardy in 
our northern states, in spite of the fact that it grows naturally 
at a considerable elevation above the surface of the sea. 
This new genus is dedicated to Carriére, the distinguished 
French horticulturist who died near Paris a few months ago 
and who will best be remembered perhaps by his important 
work on Conifers cultivated in Europe, of which two editions 
have appeared. He was the author, moreover, of numerous 
publications on horticultural and philosophical subjects, 
and for many years, as the head of the nurseries at the 
Paris Museum, occupied one of the most conspicuous posi- 
tions in European horticulture. In dedicating this new 
genus to his memory, Monsieur Franchet says ‘ Carriére 
was a skillful horticulturist, an experimenter of profound 
intelligence and a zealous introducer of everything which 
could contribute to the utility and beauty of gardens and 
the future of forests. He was also a profound thinker who 
was often able to give to his thoughts a form fantastic, 
perhaps, but always striking, which many writers might 
well envy.” 


Climbing Plants in the Pines. 


EW, if any, climbing plants are more interesting than 
some of the neglected species of Smilax growing in 

our Pines. Almost any one of the woody species, if rightly 
used, would be an acquisition to the finest parks and gar- 
dens. It is true that in some situations in the damp Pines 
they form almost impenetrable barriers, and in the early 
days of our country’s settlement they may have been quite 
troublesome, and we possibly have an inherited dislike to 
the “‘hateful Catbrier.” If we examine a single plant of 
the most common species, Smilax glauca or S. rotundifolia 
or S. hispida, which grow almost everywhere, from New 
England to Florida, and west to Missouri and Texas, we 
find botanically handsome netted, veined leaves—which 
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are not common among the endogenous plants—and a pair 
of tendrils at the base of the leaf, not on the petiole proper, 
unless it is jointed, when the lower part, which is persistent, 
becomes a sheath to protect the bud in winter, especially 
the flower-buds. The short petiole is attached to this sheath 
by a joint, and when the leaf is mature it drops and falls 
to the ground, which it could not do if the coiled tendrils 
grew on the leaf-stalk: The flowers come from beneath the 
sheath in spring, and in the fertile plant—these plants are 
usually dicecious—are succeeded by the berries. On §S, 
hispida we find from one to three peduncles emerging from 
a sheath, and at this time of year each bearing a cluster of 
from three to ten or more berries. . The pedicels are 
nearly half an inch in length. A large, strong stem will 
produce leafy, fruiting branches from the sheathed buds, 
and thereafter it will no longer bear buds, and the branches 
will take up the work. 

In the Pines, Smilax rotundifolia is nearly evergreen, with 
lustrous leathery leaves and an abundance of dark blue 
berries which remain all winter. The leaves of S. glauca 
are still more persistent, and it has black fruit covered with 
abloom. Several plants are established in my wild garden. 
S. hispida is rambling through a Hemlock, not hurting it 
in the least, and very attractive it looks peeping out here 
and there with its clusters of fruit. One of the handsomest 
species is S. laurifolia,. which has long, thick evergreen 
leaves, and in winter we see both black and green berries, 
as it takes two years for the fruit to ripen. Another hand- 
some species, but less common in the Pines, is S. Wal- 
teri, with clusters of bright red berries which, mingled 
with the dark blue of S. rotundifolia and the black of S. 
glauca and S. hispida, make a fine display. The leaves of 
most of the species turn to rich colors in autumn, and all 
of these, with several other native species, would make the 
best of material for boundary plantations and many other 
situations, especially in large parks or private grounds. 

Celastrus scandens is another ornamental climber grow- 
ing in the damp Pines. The reddish-colored seed-pods 
open in the autumn and disclose the bright scarlet covering 
of the seeds. The two forms of Ampelopsis found here 
are sufficiently dissimilar to attract the notice of any 
observer. One has much larger leaves than the other, 
which are green and not shining, and the flower-clusters 
are cymose opposite the ample leaves and not at all con- 
spicuous. Theother has smaller leaves, smooth and shin- 
ing, and often purple-tinted ; the flowers are purplish and 
more thyrse-like than cymose. The short flowering stems 
stand well up above the larger branches, especially when 
it climbs over a low-headed Apple-tree, as it has in my 
garden. It blossoms later than the other, and when in 
flower is one of the handsomest climbers on the place and 
attracts more notice than any other plant. Insects of many 
kinds, especially the Hymenoptera, visit it in great num- 
bers, coming in swarms while the plant is at the height of 
its bloom. 

Many of our climbers will endure a wonderful amount of 
hard treatment without showing any loss of vigor. One 
of our native Trumpet creepers, Tecoma radicans, had 
climbed a few years ago to the top of a Pine-tree in the 
garden. The trunk of the tree was free from branches for 
about twelve feet, and the top was dense for a Pine and 
round-headed, so that it presented a large surface to the 
wind with comparatively small power to resist it, and one 
of our July gales carried away the top and left a bare 
stub twelve feet high. The vine, of course, came down 
with the tree, and the lower branches, which had formerly 
held it to the trunk, had mostly died ; at all events, it was 
torn free from the trunk and was cut back to just the length 
of the stub. It had no foliage, and was held in place with 
bands, but it soon threw out branches from adventitious 
buds and fastened itself firmly to the trunk without regard 
to the artificial support, and finally sent out branches all 
around the top. As there was no way for it to climb any 
higher, it has developed an umbrella-shaped head; the 
numerous branches, four feet or more in length, curve 
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downward, and when the ends are all ablaze with flowers 
it makes a unique and handsome display. 

The American Wistaria, too, will endure various modes 
of treatment, and, like its Asiatic relative, can be pruned 
and trained into a handsome shrub. I have trained one 
about a post some six feet in height, and keep it cut back, 
and with its first flowering in late spring it is a mass of 
bloom from base to summit. After the first heavy flower- 
ing is past it continues to bloom more or less all summer. 

Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


A Cafion near Ukiah.—II. 

OME travelers have said that California has no Ferns 

and no sweet-scented flowers. If they would follow the 
line of one of the lumber flumes close to the coast in this 
county they would apologize for the first statement, and if 
they once had the pleasure of inhaling the fragrance of the 
Ruby Lily, Lilium rubescens, they would repent of the 
other. L. rubescens ranges from Sonoma County north, 
possibly to the Oregon line. It is widely distributed, yet 
seldom seen even by flower lovers living near its home. 
This is because it prefers the highest slopes in the Red- 
woods, the Chapparal, or rocky places densely shaded by 
the true Live Oak, Quercus chrysolepis. As all these spots 
are somewhat inaccessible, our finest Lily is scarcely known 
even where.it is commonest. The bulb is ovate and ordi- 
narily four to six inches in circumference, The leaves are 
all in whorls, dark green in color. Itsheight varies greatly. 
A forest fire helps it wonderfully, and the year succeeding 
a fire nearly every little bulb will flower. Some plants may 
be less than two feet high, with two or three flowers, but 
in deep soil where they are not too much shaded the old 
bulbs throw out immense stalks. I have often seen stalks 
seven feet high with twenty-five flowers, and in one case 
nine feet high with thirty-six flowers. The blossoms in 
well-grown plants are three inches long and trumpet- 
shaped. At first white, thickly dotted with purple, they 
turn purple and then to a deep ruby. On one stalk all 
shades can be seen. Compared with L. Washingtonianum, 
the petals are much broader and the fragrance heavier. A 
single flower in a book has perfumed it for months, and 
the odor of the fresh flowers is exquisite. I did not 
know of their existence in Doolan Cafion until one day 
the wind wafted their perfume to me, and later, far up the 
hill, I found a large grove of Tanbark and Redwood and 
this Lily. 

The commonest Fern of these cafions is one of the Aspi- 
diums, A. rigidum, var, argutum. It is low, deciduous, 
growing in loose, rather dry, soil on deeply shaded hill- 
sides, and is quite fragrant. Two other Aspidiums (Sword 
Ferns) grow in this cafion. A. monitum, var. imbricans, 
is a large Fern, and here prefers shady slopes in rocky 
débris. It is dark green and rather handsome. A. aculea- 
tum, var. lobatum, is an elegant Fern, rare on cliffs close 
to the stream. 

In the loose rich soil close to the stream the little decidu- 
ous Maiden-hair, Adiantum emarginatum, is plentiful, and 
many shaded slopes are covered with this delicate fragrant 
Fern. It is much like A. Farleyense, but a lighter green. 
It starts early, and by May is at its best, while by August 
little of it is left. On the same cool slopes grows the Scarlet 
Larkspur, Dianthus nudicaule, and its tall racemes are in 
most appropriate company. A little later, and while the 
Maiden-hair is still fresh, a yet more beautiful companion 
appears, The Fire-cracker, Brodizea coccinea. This plant 
likes these cool slopes, and in June its tall wing-scape 
rises to two or three feet, crowned with the crimson flowers 
inan umbel. There are rocky ledges and cliffs farther up 
the stream where it thrives still better and forms hanging 
gardens. It is one of many plants which thrive better with 
civilization, for when the Redwoods were cut the condi- 
tions most favorable to its growth were created. The little 
Gold Fern, Gymnogramme triangularis, is plentiful through- 
out the cafion where the soil is loose and gritty and the 
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shade not heavy. Some steep banks among the Chapparal 
growth are thick with it, and on the cliffs of the middle 
cafion it grows under the shelving rocks. Its three-cor- 
nered fronds are dark green above, golden below. It is 
not generally supposed to stand frequent summer water- 
ing, but at home a nice clump grows under the same con- 
ditions that Aspidiums and Asplenium thrive in, except that 
the Gold Fern is better drained. 

A mile or so above the valley there is a long stretch of 
the cafion where the stream flows between rocky walls 
with barely footway along the side. On the cliffs, which 
are well shaded by trees standing in the stream-bed and 
by, others above, many Ferns and Mosses find a congenial 
home. In many places the rocks are covered with one 
solid mass of Polypodium Californicum, and in early spring 
the descending lanceolate fronds are a pretty sight. Inthe 
loose soil at the base of the cliffs Aspidium rifinum, var. 
argutum, and Maiden-hair grow plentifully. In the crevices 
A. aculleatum, var. lobatum, grows, while on the moist 
rocks on the sunny side of the cafion, growing under the 
bushes that hang to the rock, is a very delicate Pellza, P. 
andromedifolia. It has a brown polished stalk with ellip- 
tical segments, and is little inferior to Maiden-hair in deli- 
cacy. Not so the other Pellza of these cafions. P. 
ornithopus grows in dense tufts on the hot slopes where 
in the Chemise brush some rocky point has broken down 
in a mass of fine débris. Roasted by the sun during the 
long, hot summer days, it revives with the first rains in the 
fall and begins its growth. It is fully as ornamental as an 
old broom. 

There is one other Fern in the cafion, the Chain Fern, 
Woodwardia radicans. It is a Fern of the stream-sides 
and springs. Along the brook, scattering clumps can be 
seen, with ovate-lanceolate fronds two to four feet long, 
and spreading gracefully. It is an evergreen, and the 
fronds of one season persist in good form until the fronds 
of the next year are well developed. Beautiful as it is in 
the cafion, it is only to be seen at its best where it grows 
in the peat and mold of some of the mountain springs. 
There the fronds are in dense thickets often seven or eight, 
and in cases eleven, feet high. It is the favorite decorative 
material in the Coast Range region. 

The first shrub to come in leaf in the spring is the Cali- 
fornian Buckeye, A’sculus Californica. Long before other 
buds swell, its light green leaves appear. It grows in the 
mountains to the height of ten to twenty feet, many- 
branched, from a warty base. Its shade is not dense, and 
it grows mostly in very warm loose soils, and Ferns and a 
variety of annual flowers seem to live within its protec- 
tion. Its most beautiful guest is Eucharidium concinnum, 
one of those things so exquisite in color and delicate in 
form that cultivators do not try to improve it. It is one of 
the last of the annuals to flower, and in June it is to be 
seen in pink masses under the Buckeyes, and with the 
Maiden-hair on the shadier slopes. A little earlier, and in 
the drier parts of similar places, were showy masses of 
Collinsia bicolor. 

Three Calochorti are to be seen in the cafion. On the 
warm southerly slopes at the mouth of the cafion C. ve- 
nustus grows sparingly in grassy openings in a soil which 
by midsummer is baked like a brick. Its white flowers, 
beautifully oculated, are borne in June. A very few are 
creamy or buff in color. It is the prevailing Mariposa 
Tulip of Ukiah valley. It is in the Black Oak woods and 
under the Manzanitas that C. pulchellus must be searched 
for. In rich soils its single glossy leaf is often a foot long. 
Later on in May and June the graceful scape follows, and 
the globular flowers, delicately fringed with silky hairs, are 
among California’s prettiest. More retiring in habit, and 
more modest in flower, is C. Maweannus. Its home is up 
among the shadiest nooks in the Black Oak wood. Its 
leaf resembles that of C. pulchellus, but the exquisitely 
delicate flower is an open cup lined with long silky hairs. 
The children hereabout have named them Pussy-ears, not 
inappropriately. 
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Doolan Cafion has its Orchids also. There are but two, 
but they are fine. -Habenaria elegans is a delicate species 
growing in shaded woods. I knew the cafion long before 
I first saw a Lady’s Slipper in it. One day in exploring 
for Ruby Lilies I discovered a considerable mountain side 
of open timber, Redwood and Tanbark Oak, and in the 
coolest and shadiest parts, around places where a little 
moisture seeped out, were several fine plants of Cypripe- 
dium montanum. It is an elegant plant in every respect. 
The leaves are large and showy and the flower is very fine. 
It forms clumps of usually one to three plants, with a running 
scarred rhizome. The blossom comes in May, and with 
sepals and wavy-twisted petals brownish and a white lip 
veined in purple. The flower is about two inches across 
and has the scent of vanilla. I have never seen it plenti- 
ful or heard of it being so, except in one part of the “Blue 
Mountains” region of eastern Oregon, where it is plentiful 
in places. 

A feature of all these cafions, disagreeable to many, but, 
nevertheless, beautiful, is the great quantities of Poison 
Oak. It is really too bad that so beautiful a shrub should 
have poisonous qualities forso many. I have noted that 
very few persons who live here from childhood are poi- 
soned by it. Iam entirely free from its effects. It grows 
in dense copses in places, and in others it clambers over 
the trees. In spring and summer its leaves are among the 
best greens of the mountain, but in fall it is colored in the 
most glowing reds and scarlets, and whole hillsides are 
made beautiful by it. Like the Buckeye, it is a friend to 
the choicest annuals, bulbous plants and Ferns. Among 
the Poison Oak bushes are to be found the finest Fire 
Crackers and other Brodizas, the largest Scarlet Larkspurs 
and the finest plants of the showier annuals, such as 
Clarkias, Godetias and Collinsias. 

The old sled road follows up the cajion for fully two 
miles, first through the open vale among the Oaks, then 
through a gorge of cliffs, where a foothold for it was 
blasted by pioneer woodsmen, then for a long way through 
a section of long, smoeth timbered slopes beautiful with 
Redwood, Madrojia, Live Oaks, Douglas Spruce, and 
overlooking the stream-bed filled with large Alders and 
second-growth Redwoods. Finally the road ends where 
three precipitous gorges, each the parent of a living spring, 
meet. There, where once stood a fine grove of Redwoods, 
it ends, and some of the rails and pickets cut so long ago 
still lay, as sound as when riven from the log. The cen- 
tral gorge is a large spring coming from the rock. Looking 
from the base, it is a wavy mass of Spikenard, Aralia Cali- 
fornica, five to seven feet high, mixed with the dark green 
fronds of the Chain Fern. On the sides are Oregon Maple. 
Live Oaks hang from the cliffs. and a few large Redwoods, 
which the old woodsmen could not reach, stand above as 
they have stood for hundreds of years. Above, on every 
side, stretch the long mountain slopes, densely over- 
grown with the Chapparal, effectually ending a tramp 


farther. : 
Ukiah, Calif. Carl Purdy. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Dipcapenia SanpERi.—This new species, which has been 
introduced from Brazil by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. 
Albans, fs a very promising plant for the stove. In 
habit and general characters it resembles D. eximea, 
another Sanderian introduction, described by Mr. Hems- 
ley in 1893, but it differs from that species in having larger 
flowers of a deeper shade of rose-red and conspicuously 
blotched with yellow in the throat. The leaves are ellipti- 
cal, about two inches long, the petiole half an inch long. 
The flowers are in loose cymose racemes. Messrs. Sander 
say that it grows and flowers with unusual freedom. Dipla- 
denias have been brought into prominent notice in recent 
years through the introduction of several fine species, one 
of the best of them being D. atropurpurea, which, by the 
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way, is happier when grown in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, the flowers being richer and deeper in color and the 
plants healthier than when grown in stove along with 
those of the D. amabilis type. 

Beconta GLorrE DE Lorratine.—This is now the most 
popular Begonia in England. It is one of the latest of 
the hybrids raised from B. Socotrana, and is probably the 
most decorative. Plants of it have been shown at exhibi- 
tions, and are offered by nurserymen, which are simply 
balls of rose-red flowers, and they will continue to flower 
freely all through the winter. It is happiest when grown 
in a warm greenhouse, the tubers started in April and 
potted in light rich soil in five-inch pots. A position on a 
shelf near the roof glass is best for them. By October they 
form compact little bushes a foot in diameter, the leaves 
small, obcordate, dark shining green, and the flowers in 
loose racemes from almost every branchlet. It was raised 
by Monsieur Lemoine from B. Socotrana and B. Dregei, 
and was first noted in GarDEN AND Forest, vol. v., p. 244, 
fig. 48. Some growers: who have essayed its cultivation 
have given it up as being weak and “ miffy,” but when 
properly treated it is neither the one nor the other. London 
nurserymen say it sells better than any winter-flowering 
Begonia grown. 

Kwnipnoria Netsont.—This plant has again flowered freely 
at Kew, and its flowers have extended into the cold season 
longer than any of its congeners. It has narrow, bright 
green foliage, freely produced, and tall, elegant scapes, 
three feet or four feet high in some cases, the flowers being 
bright scarlet. It has stood several winters in the open air 
at Kew. Herr Max Leichtlin, to whom Kew is indebted 
for this plant, writes that it was introduced a few years ago 
from the South African Republic. Opinions at first varied 
as to its value, one well-known horticulturist condemning 
it as poor in color and thin in spike. At Baden, however, 
it isthe most free-flowering of all the species ; “ it is elegant, 
not too large, flowers very late, and the flowers are bright 
scarlet. It surpasses Kniphofia Macowani, and I am con- 
vinced it will become a favorite when better known.” Last 
year we lifted some Kniphofias that had pushed up spikes 
late in the autumn and planted them in pots to bloom in 
the conservatory in winter, a use for which these plants are 
well adapted. 

Eczema From Hyacintus.—The ban of the scientist has 
been placed upon the common Hyacinth, which is said to 
produce eczema in persons handling and cleaning the bulbs, 
the raphides from the dry scales, which are easily dispersed 
by rubbing, entering the skin and causing irritation and 
soreness. These raphides are needle-shaped crystals, the 
largest of which are one-hundredth of an inch in length, 
and are arranged iti close bundles in the scales, those of 
the Roman Hyacinth being the most virulent. Evidently, 
this irritation is experienced only by very few of the many 
persons who handle Hyacinth-bulbs, a similar case being 
that of Primula obconica, which, in some persons who 
handle it, causes a form of eczema. The Poison Vine, 
Rhus Toxicodendron, has the same character. Examples 
of the scales and raphides of the Hyacinth were recently 
exhibited before the Linnzan Society, and Dr. Scott de- 
scribed some experiments he had made which tended to 
confirm the belief that irritation of the skin was caused as 
described. 

CuryYsANTHEMUMS. —Our National Society grows in strength 
and importance, and the great annual exhibition, held 
under its auspices in the Aquarium at Westminster a few 
days ago, was, no doubt, the most wonderful display of the 
Chrysanthemum in all its phases ever seen in this or any 
other country. The usual drawbacks inseparable from the 
Aquarium accompanied the exhibition, and one examined the 
flowers amid the din and shrieks of those who had fat women, 
boxing kangaroos, dancing elephants and similar wonders 
toshow. There is, however, some hope that a revival of 
the effort to secure a suitable Floral Hall for London will 
result in a better state of things before long. Meanwhile, we 
have all the wonderful Chrysanthemums grown with mar- 
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velous success and exhibited to thousands whose interest 
in horticulture is limited to these plants. Japanese varie- 
ties were exceptionally fine this year, the most striking, 
perhaps, among the newer ones being Australian Gold, 
Mademoiselle A.Galbert, MadameCarnot, Australie, Nyanza, 
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incurved Chrysanthemum are anxious for its position. 
According to Mr. Cannell, the Japanese varieties were 
looked upon as curiosities in 1869, the loose, ragged char- 
acter of the flowers being considered monstrous and ugly. 
It is also remarkable that at that period the Japanese varie- 





Fig. 70.—Lonicera sempervirens.—See page 496. 


Mrs, J. Lewis, Simplicity and Madame M, de Proli. The 
popularity of incurved varieties is evidently on the wane 
with exhibitors, and even that beautiful variety, Queen of 
England, which has reigned supreme since 1847, was so 
poorly shown this year that old-fashioned admirers of the 


ties did not properly develop their flowers till about 
Christmas. Is the change in the time of flowering due to 
breeding for early varieties or to a difference of cultural 
treatment? Cultivators nowadays declare that by skillful 
methods it is possible to produce Chrysanthemum flowers 
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during any month of the year. In all parts of the ‘country 
exhibitions have this year been large and generally a suc- 
cess. Even our provincial botanic gardens and public 
parks grow enormous numbers of these plants and make a 
special feature of them. 

Antuony WaTERER died on November 16th, in his seventy- 
fifth year. He was one of England’s greatest nurserymen, 
no man having done more than he to further the cause of 
horticulture by the introduction and distribution of first- 
rate hardy trees and shrubs of all kinds. He raised most 
of the best of the hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas, and 
so exacting was he that even seedlings which others voted 
excellent would be destroyed by him on account of some 
slight defect of habit or color. His nursery at Knap Hill, in 
Surrey, has long been famous for its rich collections of 
hardy plants, and his exactitude in respect of the names 
and quality of his plants and care in transplanting them 
won him the confidence of buyers, not only in this country, 
but in Continental and American countries also. He had 
all the pride and a fair share of the prejudices of a success- 
ful Englishman of the old school, and just as a plant to be 
called “good” by him had to be of very clear merit, 
indeed, so likewise in his judgment of men was he severe, 
and to be called ‘‘respectable” by Anthony Waterer was 
the highest compliment. His knowledge ‘of hardy plants 
was exceptional, for he knew them not only by name, but 
their history in horticulture also, as well as their capabili- 
ties in the garden or park. Many plants in his nursery he 
kept solely out of love for them. The collection of Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas at Knap Hill is probably the most 
extensive and richest in the world. Many of the specimens 
are of enormous size. In the rich peat-soil of this nursery 
they grow and flower with a vigor and profuseness not to 
be equaled elsewhere, so that in their season, June, thou- 
sands of horticulturists and others visit the nursery to see 
them in bloom. For many years a large collection of big 
specimen Rhododendrons from Knap Hill has been an 


enncal feature in Hyde Park, London. W. Watson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Lonicera sempervirens. 


VERY one who loves a northern garden knows the 
scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, which grows naturally 
in low glades from southern New England and Indiana 
southward, and has been a popular garden plant from time 
immemorial. There isa light yellow-flowered form of this 
plant which is attractive ; and another form is figured on 
page 495 of this issue. This is the plant cultivated in gar- 
dens as Lonicera fuchsioides (not the Chinese Lonicera 
fuchsioides of Hemsley). From the common type of Loni- 
cera sempervirens it only differs in its rather dwarfer habit 
and in its slightly broader corollas, which are borne in 
denser clusters of more numerous flowers. The origin and 
history of this plant are unknown to us, but whether it is a 
wild form picked up in the woods and propagated by some 
intelligent cultivator, or a nursery seedling, it is one of the 
most beautiful of all hardy climbing Honeysuckles. 
Our illustration is from a drawing made by Mr. Faxon in 
the Arnold Arboretum. 


Isoloma Jaliscanum. 


HE genus Isoloma is represented in most gardens. 

The species are grown for their showy blossoms and 
their handsome foliage, and I. Jaliscanum is among the 
most striking of them. For the past five or six weeks this 
plant has been flowering in a warm greenhouse and has 
attracted much attention. The plants in bloom here were 
raised from seed taken from dried specimens in the Gray 
Herbarium about eighteen months ago. The seeds are 
small and require careful treatment until they germinate. 
When the plants are large enough to handle they may be 
pricked off into small shallow pans, using a compost of 
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finely sifted soil mixed with leaf-mold and sharp sand. 
The seedlings may be placed in a position where they can 
get plenty of light, but must be shaded during the hottest 
part of the day. When they are about one inch high they 
can be potted off singly into small pots and potted on 
afterward as they need it. The plants are about eighteen 
inches high and are well branched, and the bright scarlet 
flowers are produced in umbels on the upper part of the 
branches, and although the individual blossoms do not 
last very long, yet the flowers appear in succession, so that 
the plants, in their season, are never without a number of 
flowers. The plants blossomed last spring, but not so 
profusely as they have done now. As far as I know, this 
handsome Isoloma has not been grown elsewhere ; and, 
judging from its behavior here, I think it will be a valuable 
addition to our warm greenhouse plants. It is a native of 
Mexico, and was collected by Dr. Palmer on the Rio 
Blanco, Jalisco, and was described by the late Dr. Sereno 
Watson. Perhaps, as this plant is little known, Dr. Wat- 
son’s description would not be out of place here: 


Stems herbaceous or somewhat woody at the base, decum- 
bent, about a foot high, pubescent throughout; leaves oppo- 
site, oblong-lanceolate, short-acuminate, rounded or acutish 
at base, serrate, one to three inches long, shortly petiolate; 
peduncles axillary, one-half to one inch long, bearing an 
umbel of two to four flowers on pedicels becoming one-half 
to one and a half inches long; calyx-lobes acuminate, four to 
six lines long in fruit ; carolla an inch long, scarlet, pubescent, 
nearly straight, cylindric-funnel form, moderately dilated 
upward, and throat but little contracted; capsule turbinate- 


oblong included. 


Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. Robert Cameron, 


Cultural Department. 


Greenhouse Plants. 


GTATIE HALFORDI is the garden name for a _ hybrid 
form of S. macrophylla. It is an old greenhouse plant, a 
native of Teneriffe, and was introduced to English gardens in 
1828. It is seen occasionally, but not as frequently as it 
should be. Old plants are subject to stem-rot, and since 
few, if any, side shoots are thrown out, the plants often have 
a scraggy appearance; this, together with the fact that it is 
slow and uncertain of propagation by ordinary methods, is a 
sufficient reason, no doubt, why it is so seldom met with. 
Plants a year old are of the most serviceable size. By al- 
lowing cuttings a long time to callous in a cool propagating 
bed I have raised them in this way, but have usually had more 
success by layering. Old plants may be shaken out and an 
incision made in the stems just below the leaf-growth and 
planted out for the summer. _I find they do well in any com- 
mon garden soil, and if buried below the incisions most of 
them will have struck root at these points, and may be potted 
into separate plants. A friend of mine who gave me the idea 
always _— his in the Asparagus bed, considering shade 
essential. I prefer to use undersized pots and light soil, with 
some charcoal incorporated. Excessive moisture at the roots 
is fatal. The sinuate shining leaves are nearly all radical, or 
tufted on short, scarious stems. The flattened, leafy compound 
panicles of white flowers arise from the junction of two diver- 
gent crowns. The corollas are papery in texture and ex- 
tremely fugacious. It is seldom we see more than half a dozen 
flowers open at atime. The deep blue and persistent invo- 
lucre-like bracts form the most conspicuous part of the inflo- 
rescence, lasting for the greater part of the winter. Even when 
pot-bound these Statices can be kept vigorous by the use of 
manure-water and produce a surprising amount of bloom. 
Poinsettia, or botanically Euphorbia pulcherrima, is among 
the showiest of winter-blooming plants. About this time of the 
year they are a great feature in Covent Garden Market, Lon- 
don. A specialty is made of them in many placesin the neigh- 
borhood, and their cultivation confined to a limited purpose, 
that of producing single heads of bloom on as short stems as 
possible. Much skill is required to do this, and often a whole 
batch will be re-rooted as late as September. If done success- 
fully it will not be uncommon to see heads of deeply colored 
leaf-like bracts, a foot or more in diameter, on stems not more 
than eighteen inches long. If not subjected to this treatment 
the stems would grow, in many plants, to more than six feet 
in height. Poinsettias are considered invaluable for church 
decoration during Christmas-time. Summer-struck cuttings 
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make the best heads. Old plants become branched, and, though 
they make a brilliant show when massed, are less striking sin- 
gly. The cultivation, beginning with the end of the blooming 
season, consists in following the conditions imposed + nature. 
The plants are given a rest during winter-time by withholding 
water to less than half the usual amount until spring. When 
warm weather sets in they are pruned back and planted out- 
of-doors. Fresh growth commences, and as. soon as the shoots 
are a few inches in length they are taken off witha heel. As 
long as cuttings are made the propagating-bed is kept 
in use, so that we get a collection of different sizes, the 
smaller plants being as serviceable as the largerones. Better 
success is obtained when cuttings are taken with a heel, as the 
stems are hollow above and bleed profusely when cut. Ina 
moderate hotbed, cuttings root in two or three weeks. Very 
careful handling is necessary, as the tender roots are easily 
injured, and therefore in many places the cuttings are put sepa- 
rately in small pots. For the best results it is advisable to con- 


Fig. 71.—The Western Larch (Larix occidentalis).—See page 491. 


tinue the young plants in a slight bottom-heat, as they start into 
fresh growth more quickly, and in this way gain more substance 
and strength for abundant oe in their season. Still, 
without artificial heat of this character,they grow into good plants 
during the warmer months of latesummer. A little fire-heat 
when the nights begin to get cool will tend to a healthy con- 
dition of the roots. Lack of vitality in this direction will 
quickly show in the loss of foliage and the comparatively less- 
ened size and brilliancy of the bracts. A light, rich soil, with 
charcoal as an ingredient, is a suitable compost, and six-inch 
pots are the largest that should be used. It is better to finish the 
plants with liquid-manure than to shift them into larger sizes. 
Euphorbia fulgens is another showy member of the same 
family, but considerably more flexuous in habit. Its bracteate 
appendage resembles more an involucre, and, instead of bein 
disposed in leafy heads, occurs in little tufts of two or three a 
along one side of the leafy branches. We have a number in 
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five-inch pots fully five feet tall, just coming into bloom, and 
as handsome as a picture, standing on the park and overhang- 
ing a bank of Ferns. Our plants of last year werestrung on wires, 
and bloomed profusely all winter long. They were left there, 
rooting through the pots into the gravel-bed, and the wholenow 
forms a perfect hedge. We take cuttings during early spring. 
The after-culture does not differ from what we give other 
plants, although the experience of other growers would show 
that a little artificial heat, such as we have during the autumn, 


is essential. 
Wellesley, Mass. re 1 Hatfield. 


Greenhouse Plants in Flower. 


RISTOLOCHIA ELEGANS has been in flower in the 

Palm-house for the past two months, and from present 
indications seems likely to flower two months longer. It is 
one of the handsomest, though not the largest, of the genus. 
The flowers are produced singly in the axils 
of the leaves on peduncles about six inches 
in length. The tube of the inflated perianth 
is shorter than in most of the species and of 
a yellowish green color. The limb is oval, 
about five inches long by three wide, and 
beautifully marked with rich brownish pur- 
ple veins on a white ground color. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, on slender petioles 
and ofa light green color. Though this spe- 
cies is usually considered a spindling or 
weak-growing climber, suitable for pillars, 
etc., if given liberal treatment in the mat- 
ter of soil and temperature it will grow 
almost as rapidly as an Allamanda. Our 
plant has covered more than a hundred 
square feet of glass since last August. It is 
planted in a compost of good turfy loam, 
with some well-decayed stable-manure in- 
corporated, and a liberal allowance of room 
for its rambling roots. As the flowers are 
all borne on the new growth, it is necessary 
to prune back rather severely, or say within 
two buds of the old wood, after the present 
season’s growth has thoroughly ripened, so 
as to insure plenty of fresh wood the follow- 
ing season. Thisspecies is a native of Brazil 
and may be propagated either by seeds (sev- 
eral pods of which have ripened with us) or 
by cuttings of the half-ripened wood in- 
serted in the propagating bed. 

Wissadula rostrata, a tropical Malvaceous 
plant, is now in flower in the Palm-house. 
It is a rather tall plant, with alternate cor- 
date leaves six inches long by five wide, on 
rather long petioles. The flowers are small, 
white, with yellow stamens, and are borne 
on axillary racemes which become crowded 
toward the summit of the plant. The seeds 
from which this plant was raised came to 
us under the name of Abutilon Leschinaulti- 
anum, though the resemblance of the flow- 
ers to those of an Abutilon seems rather 
obscure. 

Pentas_carnea, a tropical African plant, is 
also in flower in the same house. The flow- 
ers resemble those of the Bouvardia, and to 
which it is closely related. They are of a 
delicate pink color and are borne in erect 
terminal clusters. The opposite leaves are 
downy, lanceolate in outline, five inches long by two wide. 
The plants have a dwarf bushy habit and may be propagated 
either by seeds or cuttings. This plant is not as useful as 
the Bouvardia, because the flowers are not as freely pro- 
duced, and since they are borne at the summit of the main 
stems they cannot be cut without injury to the plant. 

In the intermediate house Salvia involucrata has been pro- 
ducing freely its handsome racemes of soft rosy-pink flowers. 
They are borne on stems a yard long, well clothed with leaves 
of the brightest green, so that it is a most desirable plant for 
decorative purposes. S. rutilans is equally handsome, with 
flowers of a deep Cardinal red, and has often been mistaken 
by visitors here for the Cardinal flower, Lobelia cardinalis. 
S. leucantha is another very desirable species producing ter- 
minal racemes of soft lilac-colored flowers. These Salvias 
are of the easiest culture. We propagate fresh plants each 
year from sucker cuttings about the end of February. As soon 
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as the weather is favorable they are planted in almost any 
open position, where they remain till September, with but 
little attention except in the matter of pinching to keep them 
bushy. They are potted about the second week in Septem- 
ber and placed in a shaded position for a few days and finally 
removed to the house in which they are intended to flower. 
They are of Mexican origin, and considering the little trouble 
in growing them they are among the most satisfactory fall- 
blooming plants we have. 

Oxalis Ortgiesii, a Peruvian species, has been flowering in 
the same house for the past six weeks. It is a woody-stemmed 
plant, about eighteen inches in height. The forked cymes of 
bright yellow flowers contrast strongly with the copper-colored 

‘ trifoliate leaves, and well-grown plants are very useful for 
decorative purposes. 

Camellia Sasanqua is:now in flower, anda beautiful species 
it is. The flowers are single, three inches in diameter and 
borneabundantly. They are of a lovely pink color, and their 
orange-colored stamens suggest a wild Rose. They have also 
a delicate fragrance. The leaves of this species are much 
smaller than those of the well-known varieties of C. Japonica, 


but the cultivation is the same. 3 
Botanic Garden, Northampton, Mass. Edward F. Canning. 


The Pear Slug. 


PEAR-TREES have been severely injured in some portions 
of Delaware by the larva of this insect, Eriocampa cerasi, 
during the past season. This slimy, dark green slug eats the 
soft tissues of the leaves, leaving the coarser veins, and the 
mutilated foliage dries up and falls in midsummer. The 
insect can easily be checked by sprinkling the trees with air- 
slaked lime, or pyrethrum, or hellebore, can be applied dry or 
in water. Road-dust has often been used with success, the 
efficiency of its action depending on each slug receiving a 
coating of the dust, which stops up its breathing apparatus and 
causes its death. 

The effect of the defoliation of a Pear-tree in midsummer 
extends further than the immediate loss of its leaves. The 
dormant buds, which normally produce the foliage and flow- 
ers of the coming season, may push forth and cover the tree 
with a new foliage in August or September. Then a new set 
of buds are developed on this late growth to provide leaves 
for next year, and these buds are necessarily weak and unde- 
veloped, and result in a feeble growth. This extra effort on 
the part of a tree, after its growing period is practically over, 
is a devitalizing process, and if continued three or four years 
may result in its death. I know of one valuable bearing 
orchard that was quite destroyed by this pest in three years. 
Several young orchards have come under my notice which 
have gone, or are rapidly going, the same way. 

Experiment Station, Newark, Del. G. Harold Powell. 


Correspondence. 


Aquatics in California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Some time ago Mr. Watson, in one of his instructive 
letters, gave your readers an account of the effect of high tem- 
perature on hardy Nymphzas in England. Mr. Tricker has 
told of the behavior of both tropical and hardy varieties in 
New Jersey during a very hotsummer. A few words from a 
southern water-garden may, therefore, not be out of place. 
Southern California is in the same latitude as the state of 
South Carolina. In the minds of most residents of the eastern 
states, latitude thirty-four degrees is associated with the idea 
of an extremely hot summer. From sixty to one hundred 
miles inland summer days in this part of California are often 
hot, but along the coast the temperature is much more agree- 
able than that of the Atlantic coast during the warm season. No 
one can understand the climate of this region without actual 
residence here. The newly arrived visitor who is interested in 
plant-growth is constantly meeting with surprises. He will 
see a multitude of trees, shrubs and vines from semi-tropical 
regions, and by their side an equally great number of plants 
which endure many degrees of trost in the east. 

In favored spots like the Cahuenga Valley one may see a 
small plantation of Pineapples producing a moderate supply 
of fruit, an orchard of Cherimoyers, and some bearing trees 
of the Alligator Pear, while in the immediate vicinity most 
deciduous fruit-trees, such as the Apricot, Peach, Plum and 
Pear, flourish and bear luscious and abundanttruit. With par- 
tial shade or a northern exposure such plants as Pansies and 
Tuberous Begonias flower freely in midsummer. 
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In the water-garden hardy Nymphezas take very kindlyto this ° 


climate. Nymphza Marliacea chromatella flowers for more 
than seven months, and is as fine color in midsummer as at 
any time. N. Marliacea carnea the past summer has been 
superb, producing flowers seven inches across, of the most 
lovely flesh-color, while the variety Rosea: has also been true, 
with flowers quite as deep in color as those of N. odorata 
rosea. N. odorata.and N. odorata rosea have the same fail- 
ing here asin the east, a rather short period of bloom. N. 
odorata Caroliniana is an exception, however, as it produces 
its lovely tinted blossoms as late as N. candidissima. 

The tropical varieties bloom very profusely for a long pe- 
riod, but owing to the cool nights neither flowers nor leaves 
are quite as large as in the east. The same may be said of 
the Victoria regia, if grown without artificial heat. I have 
found N. gigantea a difficult plant to grow here, but a gentle- 
man in Alameda County, who has a water-garden fed by a hot 
spring, writes me that it flowers finely with him every day in 
the year. I have several forms of N. Zanzibarensis which are 
interesting. One is a delicate porcelain blue, a very pleasing 
shade. This is the result of an attempt to cross the variety 
Azurea with N. dentata. Another form of N. Zanzibarensis 
has bright blue flowers, with the base of each petal nearly 
white. I have alsoa plant of N. Zanzibarensis rosea which 
uniformly bears flowers having five sepals and an increased 
number of petals, their color approaching salmon-pink, with 
no trace of violet as in most forms. 

The hybridist who takes Water-lilies for his subjects has 
many failures. The bees are often more successful. I find 
it impossible to get seed of Nymphza gracilis true to color if 
the plants are growing near the Zanzibar Lilies, unless the 
flowers are protected trom insects. I have flowered for two 
seasons a seedling of N. gracilis which is undoubtedly a cross 
between it and the Zanzibar Lily. The flowers are bright 
violet-blue, with purple stamens and petals, intermediate in 
width between those of the two parents. I call it N. gracilis 
violacea. N. gracilis rosea is another chance cross between 
N. gracilis and N. ZanZzibarensis rosea. Its flowers also have 
a tone of salmon mingled with the pink, and the stamens are 
dark yellow and pink. Of the failures which often attend the 
efforts of the hybridist two instances may be given : Some years 
ago I fertilized a Hower of N. Zanzibarensis with pollen of N. 
Sturtevantii. An abundance of perfect seed was the result, but 
on flowering the seedlings not one of them was affected by 
the male parent. All turned out to be N. Zanzibarensis of 
varying shades of blue. Some time ago Mr. Watson, in one 
of his letters, spoke of the desirability of crossing the night- 
blooming varieties with some of the day-blooming tropical 
ones. Following this suggestion, three years ago | succeeded 
in getting ripe seed of N. dentata fertilized with pollen of N. 
Zanzibarensis. The seedlings in a young state had leaves of 
a rich wine-color, but when they came to flower were all N. 
dentata, pure and simple. These were cases of the prepotency 
of the female parent surely. 

Nuphar polysepala is the Pacific coast representative of the 
Spatter-Docks of the eastern states. The plant is a strong- 
growing one, but not more so than the form of N. advena 
which grows in the Delaware River at Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey. The flowers, however, are two or, three times the size of 
the eastern species, being three and a half inches or more 
across and of a deep golden-yellow color. The plant would 
undoubtedly be hardy in the east, and is well worthy of a place 
in a large water-garden or natural pond. 

At this writing (the middle of November) the tenderest of 
the tropical Lilies have about finished their blooming. The 
Zanzibar varieties and Nymphza chromatella are still pro- 
ducing a few flowers. Aponogeton distachyon flowers freely 


f September to May. 
“Los Auguies, Caml. ting Edmund D, Sturtevant. 
Chrysanthemums Out-of-doors. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 
Sir,—Perhaps no other flower fits in so well with the indoor 


_arrangement of our homes as the Chrysanthemum, or has a 


more distinctly decorative and artistic effect according to mod- 
ern ideas in combination with house furniture and hangings. 
Many of them are graceful in pose and come in so many odd 
colorings that varieties may be found to harmonize with 
almost any of the rich or subdued tints used in modern inte- 
riors. Out-of-doors they are quite another thing, and their 
proper place in landscape-gardening is a problem which | 
have not solved. Certainly they look like nothing native to 
our fields and forests. They do not at all resemble our wild 
Asters and Golden-rods, which give the distinctive floral 
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touch to our autumn scenery. A garden of Chrysanthe- 
mums has a decidedly foreign aspect, and yet my own out- 
door collection of these flowers is giving, and will probably 
continue to give, me great pleasure. Nevertheless, I some- 
times question whether my bright borders do not create some 
disturbance in the autumn landscape. My Chrysanthemums 
bloom luxuriantly a after the trees are leafless and often 
after the ground has been whitened with the earliest snow. 
They have for company many shrubs that bear bright berries, 
and for foil and background masses of evergreen bushes. 
The effect is bright and cheerful in dark November days, when 
cheerfulness and brightness are doubly prized. But itis unlike 


anything else in nature; the flowers look strange and out of . 


place with their setting of dead forest leaves and dark ever- 
green foliage and naked Oaks. They are planted in an 
out-of-the-way border, which is screened from the house by a 
little rising ground, and so are not constantly asserting them- 
selves to one who looks over the grounds from porch or win- 
dow. We take frequent walks to them, however, and are 
always glad to find them alive and shining amid the evidences 
all about them that the year is dying. 

Of one thing I am sure, and that is that a great deal of care 
must be used to arrange the plants to the best advantage. 
Their cultivation in this climate presents no difficulties, but 
their proper arrangement as to color demands study. On the 
14th of November I saw a small garden where more than a 
hundred and fifty varieties of Chrysanthemums were well 
grown in the open air. Most of these were of the larger-flow- 
ering type, though there were some Pompons and Anemones, 
but reds, mauves, pinks, oranges, crimsons, whites and saffrons 
were all in a jumble, without any attempt at artistic adjustment. 
The effect was bizarre in the extreme and wearied the eyes, 
until the observer longed to uproot them all and try to bring 
some order out of the chaos by judicious grouping. Why 
should we not be quite as much offended by a conjunction of 
discordant colors in our gardens as the neat housekeeper is 
by disorder and lack of harmony in her drawing-room ? 

A proper arrangement of Chrysanthemums is a most useful 
exercise in producing harmonies of color. The pink varieties 
are at one end of my border as far removed as possible from 
the brick-dusty, reddish and orange-colored ones; yellows are 
good in a mass by themselves, and whites may be judiciously 
used to tone down and soften the whole effect. But these are 
the simplest elementary rules in an art whose refinements are 
of fascinating interest. I am sure that any reader of GARDEN 
AND FoREST who is learned in the subject of colors and Chrys- 
anthemums could gratify many flower lovers by recounting 
experience in combinations for effect, with alist of good varie- 
ties, new and old, for cultivation out-of-doors. 

Rose Brake, W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 


Recent Publications. 


Economic Entomology : For the Farmer and Fruit Grower 
and for use as a Text-book in Agricultural Schools and Col- 
leges. Illustrated. By John B. Smith, Sc. D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The people for whom this book was prepared certainly 
need precisely the kind of instruction which it contains. 
The fruits and crops of orchards and fields are attacked 
every year by insect pests, and unless the cultivator 
knows how to rout these countless foes his year’s labor 
may be lost. Indeed, let him do what he will these depre- 
dators will surely take a considerable fraction of one crop 
or another in the course of every year, and it is not an 
exaggeration to speak of the damage to the agricultural 
products of the country as estimated in millions of dollars. 
The entomologists in our experiment stations and colleges 
have been doing a great deal of careful and practical work 
in this field for several years past, and the literature which 
is abundantly scattered about in leaflets and reports con- 
tains about all that the farmer or fruit grower needs to 
know on this subject. Professor Smith has selécted from 
all this material all that is essential for systematic instruc- 
tion, and guided by his own experience as an investigator, 
as a teacher, and as a practical worker in many campaigns, 
he has made an admirable manual. A systematic treatise 
on insects, in which their characteristic forms are classi- 
fied and their habits described, occupies more than three 
hundred pages of the book. This is preceded by about 
fifty pages devoted to their physiology, and it is followed 
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by fifty pages more specially devoted to insecticides and 
various means of neutralizing their attacks. In this last 
part not only the methods of prevention and cure are 
explained, but reasons for every part of the processes are 
plainly set forth. Practical rules are laid down with great 
fullness, so that no one need err in the preparation of 
poisonous and other compounds, while explicit directions 
are given as to the method and time of application, to the 
end that the remedies will have their best effect. The 
chapter entitled Farm Practice to Prevent Insect Attack is 
an especially valuable one. There is little need of sys- 
tematic spraying with arsenic or hellebore when rubbish 
and weeds are allowed to grow as harbors for fresh hordes 
to attack the trees or crops as soon as oné legion is de- 
stroyed. Prevention is better than cure, and when we 
read Dr. Smith’s explanation of the way in which the 
great portion of insects live through the winter and where 
they hide, it is easy to see how a farm which if managed 
in a slovenly way may be made a capital nursery for 
insect pests for an entire neighborhood. How to destroy 
these lurking places; how to cultivate so as to make life a 
burden to our enemies; what crop-rotation will make it 
more difficult for them to gain a subsistence ; how to select 
fertilizers which will be food for the plants and death for 
their foes—all these problems and many more are dis- 
cussed and settled with clearness and brevity. We believe 
that if all farmers and fruit growers, and, indeed, all landed 
proprietors, should adopt these simple preventive measures 
a great many of the most destructive species could be per- 
manently reduced or, at least, held in check without 
further trouble. 

The illustrations are genuine helps to the text. Some of 
them are original, and the remainder are taken from the 
most trustworthy sources. Technical language is only 
used where it is necessary, so that the book can be read 
with understanding by any man of ordinary intelligence, 
and it might have a fascinating interest for girls and boys 
who have an inclination to the study of Natural History. 
It is one of the books which could be appropriately placed 
in the library of every district school in the country. 


The tenth volume of Professor Sargent’s Silva of North 
America was published on the 28th of November. It con- 
tains figures and descriptions of the arborescent species of 
Yucca which grow north of the Mexican boundary, the 
arborescent Palms of the United States, the Cupressinez 
and Taxacez, and the following genera of Conifere— 
Juniperus, Cupressus (including Chamecyparis), Thuya, 
Libocedrus, Sequoia and Taxodium. Two additional vol- 
umes will complete the work. The eleventh, now in 
course of preparation, will be devoted entirely to the genus 
Pinus, and in the twelfth and final volume will be described 
the Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, Larches and a few trees of 
earlier orders which have been found since the publication 
of this work was begun. 


Notes. 


The first hothouse asparagus of the season, from New Jer- 
sey and Long Island, which shows severe forcing in slender 
blanched stalks, costs $2.00 a bunch. 


Mr. C. G. Pringle has just returned from another botanical 
journey in Mexico, where, during the past season, he has 
secured about 20,000 herbarium specimens in the valley of 
Mexico and in Cuernavaca. 


The first car-load of California Navel oranges was sold here 
last week, when the season for “deciduous” fruits from that 
state closed with sales of three car-loads of grapes. During 
the season 1,137 car-loads of California fruits were sold at 
auction in this city, 154 more than in 1895. 

Number 2 of FVorilegium Harlemense contains pictures 
and description of the single blue Hyacinth Grand Mattre, a 
well-known variety which is rather more desirable for borders 
than for forcing; three of the early double Tulips, including 
Raphael, with a blush-white flower as large as a pzony, the 
white Alba Maxima and the scarlet Vuurbaak, or Lighthouse ; 
and three of the most distinct varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus, 
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A correspondent of Meehans’ Monthly speaks in praise of 
our native Ceanothus Americanus, or New Jersey Tea, as one 
of the plants which make an excellent low hedge, never 
grow beyond bounds, and look well at all seasons. It 
will endure dry weather well. It puts forth leaves and stems 
in early spring, and is soon covered with its feathery blossoms, 
and when the leaves have fallen the erect red stems are still 
handsome. In the north the winter sometimes kills back the 
young growth, but, in any event, the plant only needs one 
shearing in the spring. 


We observe that Michaelmas Daisies grown in pots have 
been largely used this year for the embellishment of the 
greenhouses at Kew. Our native Asters grow in such abun- 
dance everywhere that we never heard that the experiment of 
growing them under glass had been tried in this country, and 
yet if plants with flowers of the best form and color were 
selected, some of them would certainly make beautiful spe- 
cimens, and, no doubt, when flowering under glass, the 
individual heads would be more perfect than they are when 
blooming out-of-doors in our windy autumns. 


In a recent volume of the Linnzan Society on Orchids in the 
Malay Peninsula, Mr. Henry Ridley writes that in the hill 
forests Orchids become more abundant as one ascends, and in 
exposed rocky slopes as the jungle becomes thin a great 
variety can be found. Species which in the low country in- 
habit the tops of the loftiest trees, here grow on the ground or 
low on the stems and branches of bushes and small trees. 
Thus, on Kedah Peak, at about 3,000 feet elevation, the ground 
is thickly carpeted with plants of Bulbophyllum, Ccelogyne, 
Dendrobium, Platyclinis, Eria, etc., so that one is up to his 
waist in them. 


In a road bulletin published last month by the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture it is stated that money appropriated 
and applied to the improvement of roads in the Dominion is 
rarely used under any economical system. It sounds almost 
like a description of the road-work in some of our states, when 
we read that ditches are dug without providing outlets; gravel 
is applied without forming the road-bed ; roads are graveled 
without having been drained; then draining is undertaken, 
and the gravel is covered over with the excavated earth, which 
necessitates a repetition of the graveling ; there is no discrimi- 
nation between good material and bad for the road-surface, 
and it is composed chiefly of sand; temporary sluiceways are 
built ; work is done without proper machinery ; and, in short, 
the principles of scientific road-making are generally ignored. 


Duchess, Keiffer and Lawrence pears, from this state, held 
over in cold storage, are still seen in collections of fruits. The 
brilliantly colored Forelle pears from ‘California are the most 
showy fruit of this class now in season, and cost $1.25 a dozen 
for the best. Comice, Winter Nelis and Sheldon bring $1.00 
to $1.25 a dozen, and the same price is asked for Beurre Gris, 
a large russet pear of medium quality and an excellent keeper. 
Rich, spicy Winter Seckels, also from the western coast, cost 
fifty cents to $1.00 a dozen. Some of the large green Spanish 
melons noted during autumn are still occasionally seen, at 
$1.25 each. Small round melons, smooth and almost golden 
in color, are displayed among hothouse products in one of the 
fancy-fruit stores. These are from Long Island and sell at 
fifty cents a pound, the average weight of one of them. Prickly 
pears, pomegranates and immense globular shaddocks are 
among the more showy exhibits. Strawberries, from Califor- 
nia, sold last week at seventy-five cents a pint. Florida pine- 
apples of the largest size, with luxuriant tops, sometimes 
lavishly decorated with broad bows of satin ribbon, make a 
striking show in the fruiterers’ windows. These cost as much 
as $1.50 apiece, and smaller fruits, also specially cultivated 
under shelter, sell for sixty cents and upward. Coe’s Late 
Red, the long-keeping California plum, is yet in stock, and 
being the only plum in market now has a special value in giv- 
ing variety to fruit baskets. Japanese persimmons are com- 
paratively plentiful and cost fifty to sixty cents a dozen for 
good ones. Brilliant little Lady apples, which were never 
more handsome, sell for fifteen cents a dozen. Quinces are 
a regular offering in the markets at seventy-five cents a half- 
bushel basket. There isa wide choice in kinds of oranges 
now in season, and Tangerines, from Florida, give variety to 
the large range of citrus fruits. 


In this phenomenal apple season, when more than 2,000,000 
barrels have wer been shipped from American ports and 
sold at remarkably low prices, the so-called Albemarle pippin, 
usually a principal export apple, is hardly in the trade at all, 
the season being an off year for apples in Virginia. The entire 
crop of this variety in that state is said to amount to only 
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about 1,000 barrels, and the quality is not up to the average of 
other years. A wholesale dealer here, who makes a s ecialty 
of this choice fruit, has this year handled but one car-load of 
221 barrels, whereas his trade last year comprised 30,090 bar- 
rels. York Imperial, another American favorite in the Eng- 
lish markets, is not seen at all this season. An average price 
for Albemarle pippins in a a year ago was $4.00 at 
wholesale, 5 yg mew ranging from fifteen to twenty-five shil- 
lings. The few barrels now for sale here are held at $8.00 at 
retail, and as much as thirty-four shillings was realized at 
wholesale auctions in Liverpool several weeks ago. Newtown 
pippins, of which the Albemarle pippin is generally considered 
a synonym, are fairly plentiful in the Hudson River district, 
Barrels of this northern apple, which is a better keeper than 
the southern fruit, sell here at $6.00 for the best, but much 
of the stock is inferior, and the prices for lower grades are no 
higher than for ordinary varieties of apples. In Liverpool 
tightly packed barrels of selected Newtown pippins brought 
thirty-two shillings, in wholesale lots, at recent sales. The 
cold weather a week ago urged many shippers to hurry apples 
forward from the interior of this state so as to save them from 
freezing in transit, and the result was an overstocked market 
and a further drop in values. A fair wholesale price at way- 
side stations is eighty cents a barrel by the car-load, while 
ordinary quality apples bring but sixty to seventy-five cents, 
and the best $1.25 to $1.35. The barrels cost twenty-five cents, 
freight from points in this state about as much more, with fif- 
teen cents for packing and ten cents for commission, all of 
which the grower pays, so that the only gain in an unprece- 
dented crop seems to be to the consumer, especially if he 
buys by the barrel. Choice apples cost the retail buyer $1.50 
a barrel and upward. The storage houses have been crowded 
with apples, and new warehouses have been built, but thou- 
sands ot bushels are unhoused, although every available cellar 
in the apple districts has been pressed into use. In the town- 
ship of Greece, New York, for example, the apple crop 
amounts to over 200,000 barrels. There are ten drying houses 
and five cider mills in the town, and almost a thousand men 
and women engaged in this work, though the total population 
is only about 4,000. 


Ernest Gustavus Lodeman, Instructor in Horticulture in Cornell © 
University, and Assistant Horticulturist to the Cornell Experi- 
ment Station, died by his own hand during an attack of acute 
melancholia in Mexico, Oswego County, New York, on the 2d of 
December. Mr. Lodeman was born in Neufchatel, Switzerland, 
on May 3d, 1867. When he was two years old his parents came 
to this country, and in 1870 his father became Professor of 
Modern Languages in the State Normal School of Michigan, 
from which institution the son graduated in 1889. In 1890 he 
began in Cornell University the professional career which 
proved remarkably useful and fruitful. In 1895 he received 
the degree of Master of Science from the university, and 
his thesis, ‘‘The Spraying of Plants,” was subsequently 
published as one of MacMillan’s Rural Science Series, 
making a book of some four hundred pages. At the date 
of his untimely death he was a candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, having taken up for his thesis a 
philosophical and botanical study of the cultivated Begonias, 
and he had collected a greater number of species and type 
forms of the genus than exists in any other American collec- 
tion. In the college he had particular charge of classes in the 
propagation of plants, spraying, greenhouse construction and 

omology. In connection with the experiment station work 

e ger otap many important bulletins, and the spray-calendar 
idea which originated with him is now an established type of 
publication. When the station was asked to extend its work 
directly among horticultural communities Mr. Lodeman threw 
himself enthusiastically into the work and soon became a per- 
sonal favorite among the fruit growers of western New York. 
All the work upon grapes and strawberries, two large indus- 
tries in the state, was entrusted to him, together with the treat- 
ment of certain plant diseases. His last journey made to 
Oswego County was to inspect experiments in fertilizing straw-, 
berry fields, and here under some impulse induced by the 
strain of overwork he methis tragicend. Personally, Mr. Lode- 
man was tall and well-knit, and he usually enjoyed excellent 
health. He had the modesty and patience of the true student, 
and although at times he felta depressing distrust of his own 
ability, he was prosperous and happy in his work. He was 
an excellent linguist, speaking French and German fluently 
and having a useful app me of other languages. His pri- 
vate life was spotless and he had a sweetness of temper and 
true manliness of character which endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact. 





